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F ditorial, 


ABORTION IN COWS. 


husetts Ploughman : 


I shall not trespass on your time or 


of striking hammers weighing twelve pounds 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman 
GET READY FOR WINTER. 


There are endless small jobs that must be 
looked after now, before Winter sets in in 
good earnest, and if attended to in season 
will add much to the comfort of both men 
and animals on the farm. 

The repairing of broken glass and of loose 
doors; the battening of cracks and knot 
holes in the barn or cattle sheds or hen 
house, the banking around the buildings 
with leaves to keep frost out of the cellars 
are things that will naturally enough sug- 
gest themselves to every thrifty farmer and 
will not be suffered to pass by neglected. 
Fall ploughing should have been done be- 
fore the 20th, as we seldom get the ground 
open much later; but there are some sea- 
sons when the ground remains open till De- 
cember Ist or 10th, and such opportunities 
should be employed in cleaning up field 
stones in the mowing fields; dig around 
them well before the frost sets in, and fill the 
trench around them with leaves and you can 
blast them out at any time in the Winter 
when you have nothing else to do, and drag 
them off on the snow to the stone wall or 


any where else that they are needed ; it is 
no very difficult task to learn to use a drill 
For field stones a dozen or so 
of drills made of one inch steel and a pair 


and powder. 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


s prematurely ? 


much, if I should make the in- 


i three of my cows drop | 
one (a native) 


nonths of her time, another 
ucked 43 days, and yet another, 


two and a half months. 
il] young cows, and have been 
usture near by, which I have 
They have been 
st the barn nearly all the time, as the 
t sufficient for them. They are 

English and salt hay, meal and 

xed with brewer's grains; also} 

eet and turnip tops, cabbages, Xc. | 


is ican enlighten me on this matter, 
n! 2 py 


Jersey 


ears past. 





Ye 
15, 


irs truly, M. D. 


187i 


1 
expended 


’ t [ 


the best paper on the subject which 


satt, nearly forty years ago, 
wrote 
have seen, from which we quote the fol- 
ving: “ Abortion is sometimes singularly 
tin particular districts, or on par- 

ms. It seems to assume an epi-| 

lemic form. This has been ac- 
have 


nh various ways. Some 


sax g to | It is -listinct- 
but this 


explained on a different 


ye contagious. 


lamong the cows, 


} 
f contagion. 
siderably imaginative, and 
uring the period of preg- 
the foetus is often putrid 
and the placenta or 
never immediatly fol- 
mposed, and as it 
s emits a peculiar 
rhis smell seems 
rly annoying to the other cows 
t and then run bellowing 
athetic influence is exer- 
rgans, and in a few 
eater ess number of those that 
r likewise abort. 
een long affected with 
.egenerating into consump- 
gly subject toabortion. They 
eat, they rarely become 
ey do, a great proportion 
tlvoe 
shed, and 


ew 


When consump- 
the cow is much 
| 


ll rarely retain her calf) 


ral period of pregnancy. An 
twill scarcely have hoove to any 
extent without afterwards 
rh 
u 
the distended rumen 


r destroy the fetus. Even 
n of the stomach does | 

is character, abortion often 
change from poor to 

Cows that have been out 
starved in the winter and incau- 
h pasture in the spring» 
ust their calves from the un- 

cal excitation that is set up ; 

is been already remarked, a sudden 
h pasture to a state of com- 
starvation, will produce the same 


rom an opposite cause. Hence it 


en this disposition to abort first 
1 adairy, it is usually in a cow 

1 recently purchased. Fright, 
Vhatever cause, may produce abortion. 
ere are singular cases on record of whole 
ows slinking their calves after being 
y an unusually violent thunder 
Commerce with the bull soon after 
nis a frequent cause of abortion. 


ihe easting 
g 


of the calf has already been at- 

ited to. the sympathetic influence of the 
efluvia from the dec omposing placenta; 
ere are plenty of instances in which other 
'rid smells have produced the same effect 
andtherefore the inmates of crowded cow 
houses are not unfrequently subject to this 


snap 





‘ain reasons when abortion is strangely fre- 
vent and fatal; while at other times it in a 
manner disappears for several successive 
years.—[ Ep, 


——____—___ - »ee— —____—_ 


SLAVERING IN HORSES. 
Radit, r ae | 









Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Ploughman, if there is any remedy for a 
horse that slobbers very badly ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Holliston, Nov. 16th, 1877. 


remec 


‘onally 


between the teeth. 


\© eating Lobelia. —[(Ep. 





fired before a storm, as water in the holes is 


ighman, I shall feel much | by the use of mowing machines, horse rakes 
and hay tedders there is a great inducement 
to clean up the land and givea chance for 
ount of time and money has! these machines to work. 
lin investigating the causes Of | creased value of the land for tillage after re 
n cows, thus far with unsatisfactory | moying the stones is to be considered. There 


The Cow | face soil is then thrown out and a subsoil 
plough runin the trench the digging can 
be continued until very severe frost, the bot- 
tom of the ditches will not freeze if the sub- 
soil plough is kept going occasionally. Such 
jobs as these can often be done better in 
| Winter than at any other season, for the 
reason that the owner can give them person- 
al attention, being less occupied with other 
work, and also because at this season the 
labor will cost considerably less. 


crop next year can be done to good advan- 


Will you please inform me through the 


If A Subscriber” will find the cause, the 
medy will in most cases suggest itself. 
We would suggest the careful examination 
of the mouth; possibly a thorn or other 
Substance has penetrated the membrane and 
become imbedded beneath; sometimes a 
“rious tooth, or an irregularly worn one, 
leaving a sharp point in contact with the 
Membrane, irritating the part, causing “the 
“ecretion of a large amount of saliva; occa- 
in mastication, a piece of wood or 
“ther hard substance has become fastened 


f after athorough examination nothing 
“an be found, the food should be looked 
» 8 we have seen instances in which 
_— of saliva have beea discharged in » 
hours. The cause was distinetly traced 


are best; one man holds the drill and turns 
it while two more strike alternately, and will 
rapidly drill a hole deep enough to throw 
the bowlder from its bed in small pieces ; 
after the holes are drilled they should be 
rather troublesome. Common powder and 
fuse are best. The various preparations of 
Nitroglycerine known as Giant powder, 
Dualine, &c., being too dangerous for any 
but experienced workmen. 


With the great advantages to be gained 


And then the in- 


are many places in the neighborhood of 
towns where stones are saleable for cellars at 
a price that will pay a part at least of the 
expense of getting them out and delivering 
them. 

Land drainage can also be done at this 
season when the outlet has been provided 
during that the small 
drains will not work wet. Before the ground 


dryer weather so 


freezes the plough should be run to loosen 
the surface, and if the first six inches of sur- 


a 


Top dressing of grass land and the manur- 
ing of land intended for corn or any other 
tage at this season; the manure will not 
waste by evaporation at this season of the 
year, and its valuable parts will be carried 
down by the rains into the soil where they 
will be ready4o nourish the growing corn. | 
Practice has proved by repeated careful ex- 
periments that manure applied early in 
Winter or late in the Fall, has nearly double 
the effect upon the next year’s crop that the 
same quantity would produce if applied in 





the Spring. 

Fruit trees, raspberry bushes, currant 
bushes and the vegetable garden if not al- 
ready manured stould get a liberal dressing 
now. 

Strawberry beds should be covered as soon 
asthe ground freezes enough for a cart to 
pass over them without injury, give them a 
light covering of evergreen boughs if they 
can be had, or forest leaves, eel grass, sedge 
or meadow hay. 

‘The tender raspberries, such as the Hud- 
son River Antwerp, Franconia, Brinkle’s 
Orange and some others should have been 
covered before the ground freezes. The 
hardier kinds seem to stand the average win- 
ter well without covering. 

When nothing more urgent remains to be 
done and Thanksgiving has been heartily 


|celebrated in the good old fashioned way, 
|the wood for the year’s supply should be 


chopped and corded before deep snow makes 
it an uncomfortable job. 
| Leaves may still be gathered as long as 
| the snow holds off, and a good stock of them 
| will help make good manure. 
Sows intended for breeding should be 
served before Christmas, so as to bring the 
| pigs in April. If earlier than this, the pigs 
require good warm quarters and more care. 
w. D. P. 


} 





FORREST MAMBRINO. 


The use of a diseased bull will occasion There will always be a large demand for 
on, and the calves will be aborted in a stylish carriage horses, buggy horses and 
Giseased state. Besides these tangible speedy steppers for driving purposes—a de- 
‘auses of abortion, there is the mysterious | mand that is scarcely second in importance 
“gency of the atmosphere. There are cer-| to any other department of horse-breeding. 


On this page we give an admirable illustra- 
tion of the fine young stallion Forrest Mam- 
brino,—a horse that comes of a stock which 
for carriage qualities, speed and various use- 
ful purposes is justly renowned. His breed- 
ing shows a rare mingling of the blood of 
the famed horses Mambrino Chief and 
Edwin Forrest, both of whom were remarka- 
ble for size, beauty, style and good temper, 
to say nothing of the remarkable quality of 
speed which their descendants have shown. 
He isa bright bay, plump, sixteen hands 
high, and weighs about eleven hundred 
pounds. He has been inthe stud two years 
and proved himself a good sire. He is the 
property of Frank H. Dunton, Esq., of The 
Spirit of the Turf, in Chicago, Ill. 


SWISS CATTLE. 


Mr. J. F. Leach of Bridgewater, who was 
a purchaser of several cows and a bull at 
Mr. Aldrich’s sale at Worcester recently, has 
also added to his purchase the four fine cows 
bid off at the Aldrich sale by Mr. E. C. 


six cows anda bull, viz., “ Lucerne” im- 
ported, “ E ,” “ Estelle,” “ Minnie,” “In- 


Winters of Buffalo, N. Y,, making a herd of 


A FEW HINTS FOR THE LAST OF 
THE SEASON. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT, | 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND HORTICt LTURIST. | 


Here I am who, with some of those now 
gone from earth that wrote for the Plough- 
man some thirty, or more, years since, when 
it was but a small sized journal, but read by 
almost every farmer (as it is I hope now) in 
all States—and, in its columns, 8 now, had 
words of value, suggesting thought and ideas 
for the future. 

What I write now I hope will be pub- 
lished and read with benefit to the reader in 
both its characters. 

As I say in my heading here you are near 
the last of your season of land culture, and 
perhaps & few hints may remind you of what 
you should practice. 1 write this late in the 
season,—and suppose if published at all it 
will come to the reader’s eye in November. 

A busy month should this be to every 
fruit grower and farmer. All grounds from 
which crops have been taken, that are not 
seeded and expected to be cropped next 
season, should be manured and ploughed. 
In the use of manure look thoughtfully to 
its composition and association of value with 


the crop you expect to reap from it the 
coming season. Second to this, look over 
your grass lands, whether of pasture or hay 
crop, and sow of whatever special manure 
belongs to the wants thereof. Again, my- 
advise is to buy no advertised special compo- 
sition, gathered, as you know, or ought to 
know, from the excrements of cities and 
mingled as every farmer can, from urine, 
soap suds, dish water, etc., of his house and 
stock of animals, mingled with a little bone- 
dust, lime, sulphur, salt and plaster of Paris. 
The first and two last named to be mainly 
used. See that your fences are in order. 
Do not suffer your cows and other stock to 
stand out and endure cold storms. If you 
have no barnyard of shelter, then form a 
rough fence and surround it with cornstalks 
or some other item of protection from the 
severity of the storms and winds. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” is a homely but true maxim ; preserve, 
therefore, the healthiness and flesh of your 
stock, for so doing shall ye be rewarded. 
If your pastures have become short, give, as 
one of the cheapest foods and at the same 
time a good one, a little bran or shorts, 
ground oats and corn meal, mixed with cut 
straw or hay; one quart of this with a peck 
of cut hay wiil soon add, if given daily, 
materially to each cow, ox, or horse, ete. 

Attend to all little things, such as collect- 
iag weeds and placing for litter, raking up 
the refuse stuffs that may be about your 
grounds. Pick up small brush antl chop it 
fine, then mix it with a compost manure 
heap, or place it so cut on your vineyard, 
fruit or vegetable garden to be ploughed in. 
The manure heap compost I hope every 
reader of this, who is farmer or gardener, 
will have formed. Above all things keep 
yourself employed, and do not sit down, 
thinking that because the harvest is over 
there is nothing to be done; your gates if 
you heed them not, will be getting ricketty, 
and a nail in time will often save two dol 
lars from the charges of a carpenter. So 
with the siding of your house. Examine 
that no nails are out or loose; see if your 
roofings do not want an occasional shingle. 
Nine chances to one that such is the case, 
and if you do not now attend to it, a leak! 
will occur, and the rafters and plate will be! 
decayed from standing water. 
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INDIAN CORN IN MAINE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Corn is among the most valuable products | 
of our soil. Only good farmers can raise 
good corn; it requires higher skill and higher 
manuring as well as cultivation, and the land 
is left in a higher state of fertility. Good 
grass crops always follow good corn crops. 
It is one of the best marks of a good farmer 
that he raises good crops of wheat and corn. 

The amount of western corn used in Maine 
annually and for which immense sums of 
money are sent out of the State is surpris- 
ing. No crop pays better for a series of 
years or is more sure, except the grass crop, 
and Maine is amply able to raise its own 
corn if it would put forth its energies as it 
might and ought. Owing to recent efforts 
of the Buard of Agriculture, the press, and 
prominent agriculturist’s attention has been 
largely turned to corn production, and the 
results this year encourage a larger attention 
and acreage next year. J. W. Le 
Brooks, Me. 





te” For this climate there is no better 
time than the present to prune grape vines. 
As soon as freezing weather sets in, lay the 
vine down and cover lightly with leaves, 


hay, straw or rubbish. Sticks or a little 
earth: here or there will keep the material 
used in its place. 





PASERCUSON, ALBANY. 
The Osborne Sulky Plough ready for work. 


The Sulky plough ( Osborne patent) 
seems to be gaining in favor all over New 
England. It has heen largely exhibited at 
the fairs the present season, and has every- 
where met the commendation of farmers, 
and all others who have seen it work. The 
ploughman has only to take aseat on the 
plough and by levers can manage it much 
easier, it is said, than by the usual method. 
It is built exclusively by Gregg & Co. at 
their works in Trumansburg, N. Y., and 
sold by Hon. Fred Atwood at manufactur- 





THE OSBORNE SULKY PLOUCH. 





It will be seen that the draft is directly from the end of 
the Plough Beam. 


ers’ prices throughout the New England 
States. We have obtained a drawing of this 
new implement, which we give in this num- 
ber of the Ploughman. It certainly is an im- 
plement long needed and will find a large 
sale. Any right hand plough can be used, 
It will plough as close to a fence post or 


stump as can be done by hand. Stone no 
obstacle ; in fact it is in stony and hard land 
that its advantages are most apparent, the 
rinciple upon which the plough is hung 
being calculated to force it into the ground 
however hard. 





‘FRUIT GARDEN, ORNAMENTAL 
AND ORCHARD. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Prepare places for such fruit or ornamen- 
tal trees as you intend planting out, and any 
time during this month of November let the 
trees, shrubs or vines be procured and 
planted. Plant the stones of cherry, peach, 
plum, seeds of apple, pear, and quince, in 
drills and cover about one and a half or two 
inches deep, according to your soil, and 
cover with some leaves, cut straw, stalks, or 
something of the kind es an associative pro- 
tection of seedsin the woods, where natt. e 
by the order of the Creator of all on earth 
ordered. Place brush of any kind over this 
to keep it from being blown away. Dig ina 
dressing of well rotted manure around your 
fruit and costly ornamental trees; but put 
the well rotted and mixed manure we have 
before mentioned corresponding with the 
line of the outer end of the limbs or branch- 
es as the roots feed from aline thereabouts, 
and any manure or fresh soil next the body 
of a bearing or thrifty old tree is of no 
value. ‘the trees just planted, or even the 
past spring, will be benefitted by some 
mould spread around them about as far as 
the roots were when they were planted. 


nure dug or ploughed in, say all over the 
surface of eight feet diameter of each vine, 
but only four inches deep. F. R. E. 








de 
This makes the finest herd of this rare breed 


of cattle in New England. 





ce,” “Ritle,” bull “ Harry Tell.” 


Your grape vines will be benefitted by ma-| West, 


THE NATIONAL BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND EGG ASSOCIATION 


Colonel R. M. Littler of Davenport, Iowa, 
Secretary of the National Butter, Cheese 
and Egg Association is now in Boston on 
i co ted with the association. 
He has infor mation that arrangements have 
been made for the holding of an American 
dairy exhibit in Chicago, on December 18, 
19, and 20. This exhibit will be under the 
auspices of the N. W. Dairyman’s Associa- 
tion and the National Butter, Cheese and 
Egg Association, and prizes to the amount 
of $2000 will be distributed. Invitations 
have been extended to all sections, and it is 
expected that two thousand cheese factories 
and creameries will be re: nted. Ametg 
the subjects to be discussed will be the fol- 
lowing: Growth and development of the 
dairy interest ; foreign and home markets ; 
the improvements made in the manufacture 
of butter and cheese under the factory sys- 
tem ; best mode of preserving summer but- 
ter for winter use; and packages and salt 
for the dairy. It is hoped that all New 
England will send delegates. The annual 
meeting of the National Butter, cheese and 

Association will be held in Chicago 
arch 6, 7 and 8, to which Boston is also re- 
quested to send delegates. Colonel Littler, 
at an informal m of the produce ex- 
c , gave some i ation in regard to 
the development of the interest in the 
and. spoke i y of the great 
improvements which have been made in the 
ufacture of butter. The number of cream- 
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“ PLYMOUTH ROCK” FOWLS. 


This fine breed of domestic poultry, which 
has been steadily growing in favor among 
farmers and smal! poulterers, for a few years 
past, has now come to be a general favorite 
with fanciers and breeders in all directions, 
if we can form an opinion from the numer- 
ous letters we fre constantly receiving, re- 
garding the intrinsic merits of this popular 
modern variety. 

They have proved very hardy, easy to 
keep, are excellent layers, they do not in- 
cline to trouble the keeper to sit, so persist- 
ently as do the Asiatics, they are ample in 
size, (when selected from the best strains) 
and altogether they have turned out a val- 
uable accession to the list of American stan- 
dard breeds. 

A singular fact has been demonstrated in 
the instance of the “ Plymouth Rocks.” It 
is known that this fowl is a cross of the 
Black Asiatic (or Java) with the Dominique 
variety. For several years after their orig- 
inal production, the color of these birds, 
both male and female, was uncertain and 
irregular. By a judicious method in mating 
and selecting, in ti e hands of the most care- 
ful manipulators of this stock, the last year’s 
birds were on the average much better in 
uniformity of size, and much more even in 
general color and marking of plumage than 
hitherto. 

This year’s fowls, maturing this spring, 
are an improvement in this respect upon all 
former hatchings within our knowledge ; and 
we now know severrl yards of these birds, 
where cocks and hens are really very fine in 
1877. The Plymouth Rocks of the present 
day promise to equal the best varieties forall 
the desirable practical qualities sought after 
in a first-class variety—either for — 
breeding or for marketing.— Poultry World. 


NUMBER OF EGGS PER ANNUM. 


FROM THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES OF 


POULTRY. 


After repeated experiments with the dif- 
ferent varieties of chickens, and comparison 
with others who have experimented in the 
same direction, I have concluded that the 
laying capabilities of the principal- varieties 
are about as follows : 

Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins— 
Eggs, seven to the pound; lay 130 per 
annum. 

Dark Brahmas—Eggs, eight to the pound; 
iay 120 per annum. 

Black, White and Buff Cochins—Eggs, 
eight to the pound, lay 115 per annum. 

Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, eight to the 
pound; lay 150 per annum. 

Houdans—Eggs, eight to the pound; lay 
150 per annum. 

La Fleche—Eggs, seven to the pound ; lay 
130 per annum. 

Creve Coeurs—Eggs, eight to the pound; 
lay 140 per annum. 

Black Spanish—Eggs, seven to the pound ; 
lay 140 per annum. 

‘Loghorus——Kegs, eight to the pound; lay 
160 per annum. 

Hamburgs —Eggs, nine to the pound ; lay 
150 per annum. 

Polish— Egys, nine to the pound ; lay 125 
per annum. 

Dominiques—Eggs, nine to the pound; 
lay 135 per annum. 

Games—Eggs, nine to the pound ; lay 130 
per annum. 

Bantams—Eggs, sixteen to the pound ; lay 
r annum. 

Account of the cost of the food consumed 

by each variety not kept.—[ Fannie Field, 

in Ohio Farmer. 


90 


POULTRY. 


Asa general rule we do not think farmers 
pay sufficient attention to the production of 
poultry forsale. Carefully kept account will 
demonstrate that one pound of poultry can 
be produced at about half the cost of the 
same weight of heefor pork, and always 
meet with «ready market. Another advan- 
tage is that it can be attended to quite as 
well, if not better, by women and children 
than by men; thus economizing the labor of 
the whole family, and directing it into the 
produc®on of profit for the peo purse. 
‘Try the experiment of allowing the chil- 
dren, if large enough, to take care of the 
poultry for a share of the products, either in 
or dressed poultry. New ~ them with 
the food consumed, and it them with 
all the and flesh consumed by the 
note your percen in the 
a and the benefit it hae boon to 
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SHORTHORNS FOR FARMERS, 


A recent issue of the London Agricultural 
Gazette contains the following which is of 
interest to farmers on this side in connection 
with the export of cattle and dead-meat 
across the ocean, while for breeders of Short- 
horns it has especial interest : 


When the last Liverpool show took place 
Mr. Thomas Bates won first prize for the best 
old bull with his Cleveland Lad; and Mr. 
Booth the prize for the best cow with his 
Bracelet, and for the best heifer with his 
Mantalini. The prominence of these two 
strains of blood is not less marked in 1877 
than it was in 1041. It is true that the 
Bates breeders have almost abandoned the 
show-yard department ; yet a Bates Waterloo 
bull begot Mr. T. H. Bland’s very good Bra- 
zilian Bride and his Generals Fusee and 
Flirt, whilst Mr. Marsh’s beautiful Diana, 
and Lady Pigot’s Imperious Queen are both 
descendants (by their sire) of the Killerby 
Mantalini; and Bracelet’s descendants, 
through the son and grandson of Bucking- 
ham, are in the prize list in every class 
among Shorthorns; so that the recurrence 
of a Liverpool show witnesses no great alter- 
ation in the position of the leading herds. 
But if the lapse of thirty-six years finds 
those who were ahead, ahead still, 1877 finds 
each party with a very different following to 
what it had in 1841. It is really curious to 
see how the literature of the subject has 
grown; and how large an amount of printed 
matter on these subjects finds readers week 
by week. Inthe interest taken in Shorthorn 
breeding there is an enormous advance, as 
English, Scotch, Irish, American, Australian 
papers testify. Yet there is still far too 
great a tendency—especiaily in England—to 
under-value the services of by-gone Short- 
horn breeders, and think the present rather 
one for wealthy amateurs than for men of 
business. If wealthy amateurs have taken 
the lead—as they have—it is to the discredit 
of the British farmer, and in no small degree 
the cause of his present anxieties. Had the 
breeding of good cattle been pursued as 
steadily throughout England as it has been 
in America, half the emigrants might have 
been comfortably provided for at home, and 
the tenantry would have been in a far better 
condition to face the new rivalry which has 
sprung up. 

The snow of Shorthorns at Liverpool in 
1877 isa superb one. But the main thought 
which the inspections call up, is this—if it 
be. possible to turn out such yearlings and 
two-year-old cows with such bags of milk as 
Mr. T. H. Miller’s family group of Ringlets 
displayed, why are the ordinary cattle on 
English pastures so far below this standard ? 
Of course one does not suppose that all cat- 
tle owners can take pains that the cattle they 
do keep be of a general serviceable kind— 
i. e., shall be such as will be productive in 
the dairy while they live, and shall furnish a 
good carcass when they are no longer profit- 
able to keep alive. Shorthorns will do both, 
and it is because the Americans have observed 
the fact that they are now able to pour into 
Liverpool such carcasses as they have sent. 
Perhaps the English tenantry will follow the 
Yankee’s lead, though they have been some- 
what slow to take a lesson from the exhibit- 
ors of their own country, and make the Liv- 
erpool show of 1877 “ a new departure” in 
this matter. 








ta During the last twenty years England 
has paid to foreign ccuntries for food—ac- 
cording to the report of Mr. Stephen 
Bourne, of her Majesty’s Customs, $10,000,- 
000,000. The report states that each mem- 
ber of the community now consumes to the 
value of two and a half times as much for- 
eign food as he did twenty yearsago. With 
this immense drain on her resources, Eng- 
land would in a few years be reduced to 
penury, were it not for the immense sums of 
money paid her as interest. 





te Showing the results of scientific farm- 
ing, while Austria produces on one square 
mile 3,76 head of stock, Prussia, within the 
same limits, raises 5,537, France, 5,970, 
Great Britain, 11,447. In Belgium, where 
agriculture is most naturally pursued, a 
square mile produces nourishment a 
for 7,35 persons, whereas in Poland the 
farming produces food for only 2,229 persons 

r square mile, and, taking the world at 
one a far less average than this is obtained. 














The Sheepfold. 
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PROFITS OF SHEEP RAISING. 


The following from a Pennsylvania farmer 
shows that sheep raising is profitable: “I 
learn by the agricultural report of 1870 that 
there were nearly seven acres of unimproved 
land in Pennsylvania to each sheep, and that 
each produced a little more than three and a 
half pounds of wool. This, at 40 cents per 
pound, amounts to $2,500,000. My oject 
in giving these figures is to show the profit 
of this branch of agriculture. I am now 
keeping, on an average farm, one sheep to 
every two acres improved land. The wool 
of each sheep averages four pounds, but 
these sheep do not consume one-half the hay 
and grain raised, and do not receive any 
roots. Last year I raised my first crop of 
sugar beets and find that 30 or 40 tons may 
be raised peracre. I think these will enable 
me to keep at least one sheep to every im- 
proved acre, and still have one-half the hay, 
grain, and roots left to feed the team and 
necessary cattle. If these conclusions 
be correct, and one-half my sheep raise twin 
lambs, making a total of one and one-half 





have a total of $6 for lambs and $1 60 for 
wool per acre, or $18,500,000 for lambs and 
$69,000,000 for wool in Pennsylvania, I 
cannot give the value of lambs for 1870, and 
cannot compare the difference. The wool 
produced was 6,500,000 pounds, but at my 
estimate there would be 46,000,000 pounds, 
making a difference of $16,000,000 at 40 
cents per pound. This result is, of course, 
not attainable in one or two years; it must 
be brought about by degrees. I find sheep 
are liable to disease if kept in large flocks, 
unless the very best breeding ewes are se- 
lected and the rams changed each year. 





FALL CARE OF STOCK. 


There is no question and no manner of 
doubt about the fact that young animals of 
every variety must be kept in one uniform 
thriving condition, if money is to be made 
raising them. They must be watched, so 
that whenever there is the slightest check to 

owth and the comely appearance of the 

ock or the herd, they can be moved to 
some better pasture or have some immediate 
stimulation, by giving food of a more 
strengthening quality. This is a season of 
the year requiring more than ordinary care, 
and early every cold morning something 
should be given to any colts, po or lambs 
which have not extra good grass or food of 
some kind. 

It is not necessary to begin stabling at 
night because. of moderate cold, for if the 
stomachs of animals are full of good food, 
the cool air is not disagreeable, and nature 
provides long hair to assist in keeping them 
warm. Some people will be foolish y par- 
ticular about shelter, but there is a medium, 
and if they will feed well out in the fields 
while the ground is dry, all kinds of young 
stock will be better for the gradual way in 
which they become accustomed to winter 
weather. Then, when severe storms come 
on, and they are put into winter quarters, 
they will escape the ordeal of the sudden 
change to dry food, because they have been 
brought regularly to it by the morning feed 
(and perhaps evening food too) after grass 
becomes short. Grass ought not to be 
grazed so bare as to weaken the roots, and 
when any one is heavily stocked, or the grass 
goes off through drought, feed should be 
given twice per day. 

It is this attention to young stock, sheep, 
etc., in England, which makes the tenant 
farmers so successful and causes the extra 
mutton and wool ; and it is the false economy 
in the United States of “ husbanding,” as it 
is called, the best food, and keeping the cat- 
tle and sheep short, in consequence of which 
they so lose flesh that farmers are afraid of 
the winter, and they sink money instead of 

aining. When young animals are brought 
in, they should not be kept ciosely shut up. 
There should be a good ventilation ; and in 
the daytime, especially from 10 A. M. (or 
earlier when mild) till 3 or 4 P. M., they 
should be out of their night quarters, and lie 
in an open yard having a shed that they can 
go under at pleasure. In fact, all varieties 
of stock should have this healthful daily air- 
ing, and at noon it will be found that any 
coarse fodder will be eaten with a relish in 
the open air, which they would not touch in 
their stalls. 

Sheep, too, ought to have yards for run- 
ning in when snow is deep; but they should 
have some old lot saved with all the 

wth after July, for them to range on eve 
jay possible. the Southern States, 
stock is the better for daily running on the 
blue-grass fields.— Country Gentleman. 








ty Comfort in cows promotes secretion 





of milk, hence LS, cotieene asture 
are invaluable i weather, en 
lack of trees be supplemented by 
artificial shelter of some kind. 

Best Maine Appies. — Rhode Island 
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, Pomological Society. 





lambs to each sheep, worth $4 each, we | 








SELLING EGGS BY WEIGHT. 


Our readers will bear us witness that the 
Ploughman has always advocated the estab- 
lishment of this system, and we are still of 
the opinion that it is the only just and proper 
one. Insome of the States it is fixed by stat- 
ute, and that Massachusetts should be out- 
stripped by any of her neighbors in so sensi- 
ble and equitable a law is astonishing. 

As the custom now prevails of selling eggs 
by the dozen, those farmers who keep Brah- 
mas and other Asiatic breeds have to compete 
with those who keep Leghorns and the other 
small varieties. Now when we reflect that 
the average weight of the Brahma egg is 
very considerably greater than that of the 
Leghorns, Hamburgs, etc., we cannot but feel 
that the injustice of compelling the farmer, 
who has only the former, to sell at the prices 
which govern the latter, is great and it ought 
to be remedied. If buyers have the choice 
between a dozen large, full-meated Brahma 
eggs and the same number of small sized 
Leghorns’ at the same price, of course we 
cannot wonder at their taking the former, 
but it is not fair that the price should not be 
proportionally greater. 

This matter was recently brought be- 
fore the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
was referred to the Committee on Mercantile 
Affairs. For what reason it did not get 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
we are ignorant. We present below the 
majority and minority reports made by the 
committee. As specimens of legislative wit 
and intelligence, they are pretty fair samples, 
but we cannot fail to see that both the 
reports beg the question and slur over in a 
remarkable manner the important point on 
which they too needed to throw the proper 
light. 

The Majority Report is as follows :— 


The Committee on Mercantile Affairs on the 
part of the House, to whom was referred 
the Order relative to the expediency of 
— by law that eggs shall be sold 

y weight, 
REPORT : 

That after having, in their judgment, given 
the subject all the consideration its impor- 
tance demands, they can see no good to be 
attained by further eidetian. 

They deem it impracticable, in the first 
place, to compel dealers in eggs to buy and 
sell ‘hem by weight only ; and, in the second 
place, if it were practicable, they do not 
think it would inure to the public good; 
first, because owing to the loss of time and 
the greater labor that would accrue from the 
additional handling required, as well as the 
—_s liability to breakage, it would add 

argely to their cost, and thus make them 
more expensive to the consumers ; and sec- 
ondly, because there would be difficulty in 
getting the precise weight, especially in the 
case of parts of a dozen and fractions of an 
ounce, so that the purpose of the proposed 
law—to do equal arid exact justice between 
seller and buyer—would not be accomplished. 

Respecting the proposition to fix a stan- 
dard of weight, providing that eight eggs 
shall weigh one pound avoirdupois or more, 
thus making any lot which average in weight 
less than two ounces each, unu erchantable, 
your Committee deem it unnecessary to make 
any remarks further than to state the propo- 
sition, and to suggest the possible difficulties 
to be encountered in a community which 
permits and encourages the utmost freedom 
of individual thought and action, and which 
is soon to further illustrate the democratic 
principles upon which our government is 
founded, by extending the right of suffrage 
to females, in an attempt to compel the hens 
of the Commonwealth, of every size, age and 
condition, to conform to a fixed standard, 
and lay no eggs that are not up to the mini- 
mum weight required by the law ! 

In view of these considerations, and deem- 
ing it unwise as well as inconsistent with the 
dignity of the legislature to cumber the 
statute books with the rubbish of frivolous 
and useless laws, your Committee report that 
it is inexpedient to legislate. 


The absurdity of declaring that the inten- 
tion or wish of the petitioners was to fix the 
standard weight for eggs is too apparent. 
If our wise legislators had been practical 
men, they could easily have seen that the 
wish was not that there should be so many 
eggs to the pound, or that so many eggs 
should weigh a pound, but that the sales of 
eggs should be by weight just as are the 
sales of grapes and potatoes and various 
grains at the present time. It is just as 
practicable to sell and buy one pound or two 
pounds of eggs as it is of potatoes, and it is 
proved so by daily practice in New York and 
elsewhere. 

The following is the Minority Report. Aside 
from its interest as a legislative document, 
it is by no means valueless as an essay upon 
poultry husbandry. 


The undersigned members of the Commit- 
tee on Mercantile Affairs on the part of the 
House, to whom was referred the sul-ject of 
regulating the sale of eggs, beg leave to pre- 
sent the following Minority Report, together 
with the accompaning Bill : 

The free use of butter and eggs in every 
New England family before the late war, was 
as common as the use of flour, being then 
counted cheap articles of food, and not lux- 
uries, Now, the unlimited use of butter 
costs a family more per annum than flour ; 
and hence many families are obliged to deny 
themselves the enjoyment of a luxury they 
have for so long time before been accustomed 
to as the most common article offood. Eggs, 
on account of their high cost, are a luxury, 
which none but the wealthy can now indulge 
in; and this will be more readily admitted 
when it is stated, that after careful investiga- 
tion it is found that it costs a quarter to a 
third part of the population of Boston, as 
much through the year for eggs, as they pay 
for flour | bread consumed in their fami- 
lies. » 
If the grocer sent to his customers, when 
ordered, sugar, tea and coffee, varying as 
much in weight as would the various dozens 
of eggs ordered from time to time, he would 
soon Be shunned as a dishonest dealer, and, 
if he persisted in his dishonest practices, 
would be deemed a proper subject of legal 
treatment. 

Few people have any idea of the importance 
of the egg trade. According to the best 
estimates, not having any tabulated records 
to refer to, the United States produces nine 
thousand millions of eggs annually. It is 
said that France alone produces eight thou- 
sand millions of eggs annually, a quantity 
which, if blown and strung, would form a 
double necklace round old Mother Earth. 

The value of eggs exported from France 
is somewhere about six million dollars. It is 
estimated that in — —— — = 
thousand millions 0! are produced ani 
consumed annually. “That the demand for 


ul in that country far exceeds 
bas ee supply, is evinced by the 
amount of poultry and foreign eggs annually 
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by weight, as well as tea, sugar, coffee, &c. 








The solution of this question could not be 
arrived at except by going from store to 
store, where 8 are commonly sold, select- 
ing, with the aid of the dealers, such sized 
eggs as would be generally admitted by the 
vendor and purchaser to be of good ave 
size, rejecting, of course, the eggs of the 

ullet and bantam. The result of these 
investigations has proved perfectly satisfac- 
tory, both to the undersigned and the dealers 
in epee and hence the recommendation of 
establishing a legal standard by which “ne 
shall be sold in this Commonwealth, and that 
is, a dozen of eggs shall be deemed to weigh 
one pound and a half, avoirdupois. 

It must be admitted that there is as much 
necessity of regulating the sale of eggs by 
law as any other commodities sold by weight 
or measure. The product of eggs in this 
country is not less than $60,000,000 per 
annum. The variation in the weight of eggs 
per dozen as now sold is 4 to 5 ounces; a 
difference too great for the economist, or for 
honest dealing. 

The minority of your Committee deem it 
not inappropriate to extend their Report 
beyond the simple question of the egg pro- 
duct, and its regulation of sale by some legal 
standard. 

The subject of fowl-raising is one which 
commands the attention of the most enlight- 
ened governments of Europe, and should 
also command our attention. 

The raising of poultry for the table has 
long been regarded as one of the staple 
industries of the French people. Asa rule 
their market fowls are far superior to those 
of England or this country, and are produced 
in much larger numbers. At the present 
time, Sagiand impeste no less than six mil- 
lions of eggs per week from France, and pur- 
chasing them at a cheaper rate than they 
can produce them. These circumstances 
render it most desirable that we should 
ascertain what the conditions are under 
which France surpasses us in profitable 
poultry-keeping. In Paris they have a 
wholesale poatey market, where all the 
poultry, dead or alive, forwarded fiom the 
various parts of France, is sold at auction, 
from 5 till 9 o’clock in the morning. Here 
we have a combination of poultry dealers to 
buy cheap and sell dear. 

tn some parts of France, where poultry- 
breeding is carried on asa trade, they seldom 
allow a hen to lead the chickens after being 
hatched, as the hen is more valuable for lay- 
ing eggs; but —_ intrust this office either 
to capons or turkeys, who are said be far 
better protectors to the chickens than a hen. 

They require, however, a certain amount 
of schooling preparatory to being intrusted 
with thle hings, which consists in this :— 
When a turkey has been hatching for some 
months and shows a disposition to leave off, 
a glassful of wine is given her in the evening, 
and a number of chickens are substituted 
for the eggs ; on waking in the morning she 
kindly takes to them, and leads them about, 
strutting amidst a troup of seventy to one 
hundred chickens with the dignity ofa drum. 
major. When, however, a troup-leader is 
required that has not been hatching, such as 
a capon or a turkey, then it is usual to pluck 
some of their feathers from the breasts, and 
to give them a glass of wine, and whilst in a 
state of inebriation to place some chickens 
under them; on getting sober the next 
morning they feel that some sudden change 
has come over them, and as the denuded 
part is kept warm by the chickens they take 
also kindly to them. 

The undersigned feel somewhat diffident 
in making public this little piece of informa- 
tion, as the advocates of prohibition may 
find it necessary to insert an additional sec- 
tion to the license law, making it a penal 








offence to administer a glass of wine to a hen 
turkey in order to make her motherly toward 
a brood of chickens she had not the pleasure 
of bringing into this breathing weld, 

In Europe much attention is paid to the 
breed of hens, as regards their form, size, 
plumage, and especially their laying quali- 
ties, and as an article of table food. The 
most common varieties may be called as 
follows :—1, Cochins, white, buf, cinnamon, 
— all large and beautiful birds. 2, 

rahmas, light and dark plumage. 3, 

Malays. 4, the colored dorking, a large and 
handsome bird. 5, the white dorkings, larg. 
and very handsome. 6, the Spanish, black 
and white. 7, the game fowl, a symmetrical 
and beautiful bird, valued most by sports- 
men. 8, the pencilled Hamburgs, 9, 
the spangled amburgs, fine propor- 
tion, and beautiful plumage. 10, white- 
crested black Polish fowls. 11, Sultan 
fowls. 12, French breeds, Houdans, Creve- 
cours, La Fleche, La Bresse, etc. 13, the 
silk fowl. 14, the frizzled fowl. 15, the 
rumpless fowl. 16, dumpies, redcaps, barn- 
door fowls, and domestic fowls of India. 17, 
gold and silver laced bantams, very hand- 
some birds. 18, whitebantams. The black- 
breasted red game, the ese fey cr game 
bantam cocks and hens excel in beauty of 
form and plumage all other varieties. 
One most notable fact in regard to the hen 
is, it is subject to the same diseases as the 
human species—diseases of the brain and 
nervous system, diseases of the digestive 
organs, diseases of the lungs and air-pas- 
sages, diseases of the egg organs, diseases of 
the limbs, diseases of the skin, fractures of 
the bones, apoplexy, vertigo, paralysis, — 
bound, inflammation of the fore stomach, 
diarrhea, catarrh, bronchitis, roup, gapes, 
pip, consumption, inflammation and protru- 
sion of the egg-passage, soft eggs, diseases 
of the limbs, rheumatism and cramp, gout, 
bumble foot or corns, blindness, white comb, 
lice, nature’s scavenger for man and other 
animals neglecting cleanliness. 

The most eminent naturalists ofthe present 
day are all agreed respecting the origin of 
the domesticated varieties of fowls and that 
is they sprang from one race, the jungle 
fowl of India. Such being the conclusions 
arrived at by the most eminent authorities 
on natural history, it may be asked, what 
are the processes by which all our various 
breeds have been derived from this one 
species? The explanation is not difficult. 
All animals, even those in a wild state, are 
subject to variation ; differently colored and 
formed individuals of every species are occa- 
sionally observed. These variations occur 
much more frequently amongst animals in a 
state of domestication; and mankind, from 
the remotest ages, have observed that such 
changes are hereditary; hence, when any 


variety has been noticed which it has been 
thought desirable to perpetuate, the progeny 


has been preserved. T is process of artifi- 
cial selection has been carried on for genera- 
tion after generation ; where great size has 
been required, the largest specimens have 
been selected for brood stock, and our 
Cochins and Brahmas have been the result. 
On the other hand, when smallness of size 
has been aimed at, the smallest specimens 
have been selected, and our bantam breeds 
have been thus produced. 

Color, form, and even character, have been 
varied in the same manner. 

The carriage and form of the e-cock 
are certainly more beautiful than that of any 
other a omestic fowl. Theplum 
is compact, 


of d 
ae and omg a _ - 
able degree, a brilliant glossi- 
ness that cannot be surpassed, In the hen, 
the form, making due allowance for the 
difference of sex and alteration of plumage, 
nen ee ¢ the —_ , Ta 

The subject o' ral st 
outunensthe mtg of raising, Nooding and 
housing the birds in order to obtain the 
largest returns in the production of eggs, the 
best variety of fowls for the table, are ques- 
tions which have commanded the attention of 
able writers upon these subjects, both in the 
old and new world, forming a large range of 


poultry literature. : 

No is well set up in his business 
who has not on his ises a w 

try house, and to accomplish this a» 





































































































































































